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I HE British nation was wholly unprepared for war. Con-
tinental quarrels had never been real to the average English-
man, and his inapprehension of the crisis was increased by a
peculiar circumstance. War became inevitable over a bank
holiday, while no ordinary man was considering it. The Daily
Mail had indeed been announcing it, but even for its readers
the "German war53 was a half-real threat, like universal ruin
from Free Trade, or "universal robbery" as a result of Lloyd
George's speeches. On Saturday, August 4th, the average man
went on his holidays, knowing and caring very little about
foreign affairs. John Bull, then under Bottomley's control, was
screaming "To Hell with Servia!"; a few people noticed it.
When he returned to work on Tuesday morning the decision
had been taken; at eleven o'clock that night Britain was at war
with Germany.
The Labour movement was the only power which had made
any attempt to hold back the catastrophe, and it had been
ineffective. Some few people (but mostly those who did not
know it well) had pinned their hopes upon the Labour Party's
membership of the International Socialist Bureau, which it had
joined in 1903. But this International, dating itself from 1889
was nothing like Marx's International Workingmen's Associa-
tion; that had been a centralized body with a General Council
controlling national sections. The intervening years, with the
development of Socialism nationally, made the Second Inter-
national only a loose federation of national Socialist Parties.
Though it acted as a tribunal to which differences could be
referred, which could issue bulletins and make declarations of
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